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This paper is intended to begin laying out the organizational specifications for 
analyzing clinical settings in education (settings in which the activities of teacher 
development and educational research are carried out in close conjunction with a 
public school system’s instructional program). Seven organizational properties 
important to understanding the effectiveness of a given clinical training progra m are 
identified through a comparative analysis of sociological studies of occupational 
training programs in various professions: (1) the program phase: disruptive or not 
disruptive; (2) the training environment: restrictive or open; (3) authority relationships: 
traditional or encouraging inquiry; (4) the setting; focused or diffused; (5) activities: 
their similarity to the "core tasks" of the occupation; (6) degree of visibility of learner 
activities; (7) degree of learner interaction with "role models." The criteria are then 
used in a comparative analysis of (1) traditional teacher internship programs and (2) 
a proposed clinical program based on that used in undergraduate and graduate 
training of physicians in teaching hospitals. The final section proposes a design for a 
"clinical school" (the organizational analogue in education to the teaching hospital) 
which goes further than present "laboratory schools" in research and development 
activities and in providing training for personnel from first-year graduate interns to 
senior doctoral students specializing in some aspect of teacher education. (JS) 
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FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER 



Florence B. Stratemeyer has been a long-time member and supporter of 
the Association for Student Teaching. She has contributed significantly to 
the work of the Association. In 1932 Professor Stratemeyer served as 
president and later was made an honorary member. The growth of the 
Association has been due in no small measure to her dedicated efforts. 

Professor Stratemeyer* s contributions to the field of teacher education 
have been far-reaching. The impact of School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences, published in 1948 by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, was in great measure the result of her contributions; she was 
responsible for a major portion of Teacher Education for a Free People , 
published by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
in 1956; with Margaret Lindsey she wrote Working With Student Teachers 
(1958) . She was chairman of the Committee on Pre -Service Education of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards . 
The work of the Commission resulted in the publication New Horizons for 
Teacher Education (1961) . Since her retirement from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1965, Professor Stratemeyer has become Distin- 
guished Professor of Education at Eastern Kentucky University. It is 
fitting that the Association for Student Teaching should acknowledge her 
contribution to teacher education. 



ROBERT GORDON MC INTOSH 

Robert Gordon McIntosh received a Bachelor of Science degree in chemistry 
and mathematics in 1958 from the University of Saskatchewan; he earned 
a Master of Science degree in physical chemistry in 1959 and a Bachelor of 
Education degree in 1961 at the same institution. Pursuing his interest in 
teacher education Mr. McIntosh entered Harvard University and was 
awarded a Master of Education degree in 1964. He is presently a candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Education at Harvard. His experience includes 
work as a research assistant, teaching fellow and instructor in chemistry, 
as well as assistant professor of Education, at the University of Saskatchewan. 
At Harvard, Mr . McIntosh has served as research assistant in the Sociology 
of Education and as Assistant Director of the Harvard Academic Year Institute 
for Teachers of Science and Mathematics . He is currently Chairman of the 
editorial board of the Harvard Educational Review. His specific professional 
interest at present is the study and development of clinical training programs 
in teacher education. 



AN APPROACH TO THE ANALYSIS OF CLINICAL SETTINGS 



FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



I 



Considerable activity in recent years has been directed toward 
the development of new organizational answers to persistent problems of 
research and personnel training in the field of education.* For example, 
research and development centers have been established at a number of 
universities to study such problems as early childhood education, the 
instructional process, educational administration, and programed 
instruction. Supplementary education centers are being established in 
local school systems to improve the quality of instructional services. 
Regional education laboratories are being developed on the pattern of the 
experimental station in agriculture for research and the dissemination 
of research findings. 



This recent organizational experimentation in education is, in 
large part, a response to definciencies in the coordination of (1) school 
instructional services, (2) teacher education and the training of curriculum 
and instruction specialists, and (3) educational research and development. 
For example, Conant has recently pointed to major deficiencies in the 
coordination of school and university efforts in the area of student teaching, 
and has suggested that a new role, die clinical professorship in education, 
may offer promise in the solution of these problems. The relationship of 
research to practice is a second example of deficient coordination in 
education. For example, the results of research and development are not 
quickly disseminated to the schools, i.e. they affect practice slowly and 
in marginal ways.^ 



Improvements in instructional practice follow from innovations in 
practice (the products of educational research and development) and the 
dissemination of these innovations through teacher education, both pre- 
service and in-service. I would argue that, to date, educational research 
and development have not been systematically integrated with the schools 
or with the training of educational personnel. Indeed, much of the research 
and development activity in education seems to be centered in organizations 
operating independently of practice and training. Little attention in 



*See, for example, Hendrik D. Gideonse, "The National Program 

of Educational Laboratories," Phi Delta Kappan, XL VII, No. 3 (November, 

1965), 130-133 
o 

James B. Conant, The Education of American Teachers (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), pp. 143, 233-237. 

^Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Sam D. Sieber, Organizing Educational 
Research (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice -Hall, Inc. 19o4); and Henry 

M. Brickell, Organizing New York State for Educational Change (Albany, 

N. Y.: State Education Department, 1961. 
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education has thus far been directed to organizational types which might 
articulate instruction, training, and research and development functions . 
The primary concern seems to have been with two-way linkages, i.e. 
between teacher education institutions and the schools, or between centers 
for research and development and the schools . 

I began the work on this paper with the normative assumption that 
organizations should be designed which integrate the three functions of 
instruction, teacher development, and research. The focus of my 
attention from the beginning was the school. The question I asked was: 
What would be the general organizational specifications for a school which 
embraced the additional functions of teacher development and research? 



These organizational properties, I decided, must at minimum be an^ 
adequate response to Schaefer' s recent indictment of school organization. 
Schaefer argued that means must be found for the continuing professional 
development of teachers. The real problem, he claimed, is that "the ^ 
school environment makes so few provisions for (the) steady expansion" 
of a teacher' s knowledge. 5 Schools must be created which serve as 
"centers of inquiry." 5 



Whereas Schaefer spoke of the need for schools which serve as 
"centers of inquiry," I shall speak of the need for properly designed 
clinical settings for teacher development and educational research. A 
clinical setting, as I define it, is one in which activities such as teacher 
development and educational research are carried on in close conjunction 
with the school' s instructional program. The kind of clinical setting in 
which I am interested is one which could also be termed a "school that 
inquires." 

The purpose of this paper is to begin the task of laying out the 
organizational specifications for analyzing clinical settings in education. 
My approach to the identification of the relevant organizational properties 
for describing and assessing the relative effectiveness of clinical settings 
is through a comparative analysis of sociological studies dealing with 
occupational training. 



^Robert J. Schaefer, The School as a Center of Inquiry (New York: 



Harper & Row, 1967) . 
5 lbid . , p. 14. 
5 Ibid., p. 59. 
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II 

A considerable number of sociological studies of occupational 
training programs have been reported in recent years. An analysis of 
these studies suggests the importance of the following properties in 
understanding the effectiveness of a given clinical training program: 

(1) the degree to which the situation is different from prior 
instructional experiences, and hence disruptive to the learned 
responses which the learner brings with him to the program; 

(2) the porosity of the instructional environment to "outside" 
stimuli; 

(3) the "stance" toward teachers required of learners in the 
training setting: is the learner expected to show conforming 
or inquiring behaviour? 

i 

(4) certain properties of the instructional setting related to teacher 
and learner interaction; 

(5) the instructional activities of teachers and learners; 

(6) the visibility of teacher and learner activities; and 

(7) certain properties of the relationships of the learners to 
possible role models . 

In the following pages each of these properties will be discussed, and the 
nature of the variation on each of these dimensions will be described. 

1 . The Training Program: Challenge or "More of the Same? " 

In the early stages of occupational training programs, one may observe a 
tendency for students to respond to stimuli which they perceive as familiar 
in ways previously learned but which are not approved by their instructor 

7 See, for example, Robert K. Merton, et al . , (eds.), The Student - 
Physician: Introductory Studies in the Sociology~7>r^edical Education 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957); Howard S. becker 
et al., Boys in White: Student Culture in Medical School (Chicago: Univer- 
sltyof Chicago Press. 1961): (Charles D. Orth, Social Structure and 
Learning Climate: The First Year at the Harvard Business School (Boston: 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 1963); Dan C. 
Lortie, "Laymen to Lawmen: Law School, Careers, and Professional 
Socialization," Harvard Educational Review, XXIX ( 1959 ), 352 - 369 ; 

Joseph H. Fichter, Religion as an OccupaHon: A Study in the Sociology of 
Professions (Notre Dame, lnd.: University of Notre Dame Press, i96l). 
Chapter 4 ,“" Formation and Training"; and Morris Janowitz, The Pro- 
fessional Soldier: A Social and Political Portrait (The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1960), Chapter 7, "Career Development ." 




